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4 SALUTATORY. 


ay 


Only activity gives and preserves serenity and happiness. 
(J. P. RICHTER.) 


All that we are and have, must grow into action. 
(G@THE. ) 


How to live—is the essential question for us;—how to use 
all our faculties to the greatest advantage of ourselves 
and others, how to live completely. 

(HERBERT SPENCER.) 


May you give bread to men; but my aim shall be, to give 
men to themselves. (FREBEL.) 

o realize these and similar teachings of great and good men, 
is the end and aim of the new education. Know is the watchword 
of the old school; do, the watchword of the new. We would not 
be understood to assert that the new education has no respect for 
knowledge; on the contrary, it respects knowledge more highly, be- 
cause it appreciates its true value more correctly than does the old. 
For the old school, knowledge is the ultimate aim of activity; to the 
new school it offers the important, and indispensable means for di- 
rect, vigorous, efficient action. Inasmuch, then, as the directness, 
vigor, and efficiency of the actions, depend on the fullness, accuracy 
and readiness of knowledge, the new education labors as faithfully 
as the old to impart to the learner abundance of knowledge of such 
character, as to enable him to do the greatest amount of good to 
himself and others. But it does more: it trains the learner in doing 
this good, renders him skillful in the art of making his knowledge 
useful, teaches him, not only to imitate others in their modes of use- 
fulness, but to invent ever new modes, to discover new directions for 
doing good with the material at hand. 

Again, in an other direction, the old school says to the learner: 
“Accumulate, gather wealth ‘from the store-houses of others, fill 
thyself with the thoughts and doings of others, with the facts that lie 
about thee.” The new school, on the other hand, cries to the young 
human being: “Grow, grow with all the vigor of which thy nature 
is capable; grow in full harmony with thy self, with thy surroundings; 
grow to $e all that it is possible for thee to be, thy full self and full 
master of thy self!” The pupil of the old school fas, the pupil 
of the new school 7s; the former is Jull, the latter 7s Fully. 

Froebel and Herbert Spencer are the principal exponents of the 
new education, the Kindergarten, Froebel’s great gift to man, is 
the first decisive practical step towards a realization of its require- 
ments. To aid in the propagation of the views of Froebel and Spen- 
cer on education, to render, more particularly, the former better 
understood, to contribute in spreading the blessings of kindergarten- 
culture in its genuine form, and to make war upon all efforts for es- 
tablishing spurious systems under the cover of the honored name,— 





is the purpose of the “Vez Education.” 


’ We bespeak for it the co-operation of those, who are already 
earnest laborers in the cause, and a patient hearing on the part of 
educators in general, parents as well as teachers. Mindful of the 
fact that Froebel meant his celebrated admonition, ‘Come, let us 
live for our children !” more especially for mothers who, as the first 
educators, exert the greatest influence upon the development of the 
young human being, the “New EpucatTion” will address itself to the 
home as well as to the school, and the treatment of children during 
the earliest period of life will enter largely into its discussions, 

We, therefore, cordially invite all, who have the welfare of grow- 
ing humanity at heart, to aid us, each in his or her way, in our 


efforts, appealing to them with the master’s: “Kommt, lasst uns un- 


re \ 
sern Kindern leben !” 
Ra 


Mr. Hai_mann’s Kindergarten Training Class will be re-opened 
on the 5th of February. 


Miss Pottock has opened a training class for kindergarteners at 
708 Eleventh street, Washington, D. C. 


Joun OcpEn, principal of the Central Normal School at Wor- 
thington, Ohio, is writing a series of articles on “Formation and Re- 
formation” for the ‘“Vew Hngland.’’ The more generally and the 
more carefully they are read, the more good will they do. 


THe New England Journal of Education has an article on 
“The Kindergarten in St Louis”, which contains the following sen- 
tences: ‘We have no faith in the attempt to engraft upon our pub- 
lic school system any primary method of instruction so gradual and 
difficult of manipulation as the full-fledged German Kindergarten. 
Like the theory of evolution, it makes too heavy a draft upon the 
eternities to satisfy our swift American people. Besides, the absurd 
claims of some of its enthusiastic defenders suggest the idea that it is 
a conspiracy to rob the mother of her little ones for the benefit of the 
kindergarteners.” 

We hope that Miss Peabody, who edits the Kindergarten depart- 
ment of the Vew England, will find time to meet these sentences, 
which, we understand, proceed from high educational authority; 
for they will have to be met, and their utter worthlessness will 
have to be proved, if kindergartening is todo any good in our 
public schools. 

Just before going to press, we find an excellent defense against 
this attack upon kindergartens, in the December number of the 
Michigan Teacher, from the pen of Miss S. A Wiltse, of Corunna, 
Mich, a graduate of Miss Garland’s Normal Training Class for Kin- 


dergarteners. 
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Miss E. M. Coe has committed the unfortunate blunder of na- 
tionalizing the kindergarten idea, and of distinguishing between a 
German and an American kindergarten, as radically different. 

The term, German Kindergarten, may properly mean the kin- 
dergarten in Germany, as we speak of American liberty; but the true 
Kindergarten is no more specifically German, than true liberty is 
specifically American. When Froebel worked out his wonderful idea, 
he was not a gifted German pedagogue but, an inspired philanthrop- 
ist, to whom all nations have equal claim, as they have to truth. 

It is the duty of all friends of genuine kindergartening to examine 
with care and without prejudice the claims of Miss Coe’s suggestions. 
Whatever in them tends to aid in the development of Froebel’s dis- 
pensation, should be applauded and assimilated; wherever Miss Coe 
goes onward, she should be followed. On the other hand, whatever 
in her propositions is opposed to genuine principles, should be shown 
in its true light; wherever she hinders progress, she should be induced 
to step aside. 

We shall in the next issues of the “New Education” place Miss 
Coe’s proposals (as they appear in her circulars) before our readers 
with such dispassionate comments, as will enable them to arrive at 
fair conclusions concerning the true value of the “American kinder- 


garten.” 
Mrs. A. H. Purnam, Miss Sara Eddy, and Miss Josephine 
Jarvis have opened a kindergarten training class at Chicago. 


Tue PHILOTECHNIC INSTITUTE at Camden, N. J., announces 
the publication of Marenholtz-Buelow’s “NEw EpucATION BY WorRK”, 
translated into English by Mrs. Horace Mann. Author and transla- 
tor are sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the book, and we 
shall hail its appearance gratefully, convinced that it will do much 
in diffusing better ideas of the true value of kindergartening. 


STEIGER has in press a translation of a portion of Koehler’s “Kin- 
dergarten Practice”, to be published in two parts. The first part 
treats of Kindergarten, as a separate and independent educa- 
tional institution, the second of the child and its education, 
the means of education and their application. If the translation 
does justice to the original, we greet this as Steiger’s best effort in 
kindergarten publications. 





a 


New Renderings of Old Songs. 





nothing have translating kindergarteners sinned more against 
child-nature, the laws of language, and the zesthetic sense of mankind 
generally, than in their versions of German kindergarten songs and 
nursery rhymes. There is not a law of language, nor a rule of proso- 
dy, that is not set at naught in these bungling agglutinations of lines, 
beginning with capitals und ending in similar sounds. 





For the purpose of meeting the wants of kindergarteners, who 
lack the time or talent to make their own translations, we shall pub- 
lish from time to time good versions of the more common songs and 
rhymes, hoping thereby to bring more unity as well as more beauty 
into our kindergarten singing. 

We, therefore, cordially invite all who are in possession of good 
unpublished versions, to place them at our disposal, for publication in 


the “Wew Education’ 
We make a beginning with a few of Froebel’s cosseting songs: 
1. The Weathercock. 
As the cock upon the tower 
Plays and turns in wind and shower, 
So my baby turns her hand: 
No happier (sweeter) baby in the land. 


In wind and shower 
The cock on the tower 
Turns and plays. 
The harder it blows, 
The faster it goes. 
2. The Bird’s Mest. 
Little birdie on the tree 
Builds a nest-for you and me, 
Lays two eggs, so small and neat, 
From which two little birdies creep, 
Calling mama: Peep, peep, peep! 
We are hungry, peep, peep, peep! 
How we love you! Peep, peep, peep! 
3. The Flower Basket. 
Where shall we put our flowers sweet? 
See, here’s a basket, round and neat; 
We fill it full for papa dear; 
How glad he’ll be, when he comes near! 
He’ll thank the baby with a kiss, 
And she will hug him full of bliss. 
4. The Pigeon House. 
The pigeon-house is open, 
Out come the pigeons gay; 
They fly to yonder meadows 
To eat and drink and play. 
But when they are back at night, 
We close it safe and tight. 
5. Little Fishes. 
Little fishes in the brook, 
Swimming, playing, look, look, look! 
Now they’re straight and now they bend. 
Their mery playing has no end. 

6. The Venturesome Children. 
Five little children climb up a tree 
Higher and higher, you scarcely can see. 
They climb so high, so high, so high, 
Now they fall down in a hoie close by. 
Let us hasten and help them out! 

Poor little things, what were you about? 
‘Here we are, unhurt you see, 

Thankful to you as thankful can be. 

And if ever again we climb the tree 

We'll be sure to be careful as careful can be.” 


7. Little Chickens. 
Chicky, chicky, chicky, here! 
Come to little baby dear! 
Baby kind, baby sweet 
Gives you wheat and oats to eat. 


Se. 
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(For the ““New Education”’.) 


FOLDING. 


By Miss ELEANOR BEEBE. 





ohnny comes running home from the Kindergarten, his face 
bright and happy, and hands filled with colored papers, shouting 
“Mamma, Papa, see what I made! a table and a boat, and—see 
here—here’s a basket, ’nd she’s goin’ to show us how to make a 
sled, ’nd she says my folding’s good, ’cause I don’t muss my papers 
all up. , Oh, I tell you it’s jolly fun!” And his handiwork is eagerly 
laid out for admiration. 

Mamma calls it “very nice”, but glances doubtfully at Papa, 
who surveys them over his paper with a decided curvature of the lip. 
“That's a sample, is it, of what they teach at these new-fangled 
schools—and I’m paying out money to have my boy learn such 
baby-trash as that. Why he’s most five years old, aint he? I knew 
my letters when I was three. Why don’t you keep him at home 
and get him a primer ?” 

“I havn’t time to teach him, the baby’s so troublesome; and he’s 
so much happier and better natured, since we sent him to the kinder- 
garten. It is’nt much matter if he doesn’t learn anything yet, he 
learns so quickly.” “He is of course happy, if he can play all the time; 
but that won’t teach him to read and write.” 

This is a specimen of the opinions and criticisms which kin- 
dergarteners must meet. If Johnny remains in the kindergarten, it 
is under protest from Papa, and only that Mamma may be relieved 
of him for a time. Neither believes the child is learning anything, 
for there’s no mental progress, but through the one avenue of the 
primer. 

This reading and writing, Johnny’s ignorance of which so dis- 
tresses Papa, what is it but the signs for things and thoughts? 
Logically, we must first know things, then thoughts, and lastly their 
records. The law of human progress is from physical activity to 
mental. power; from a Hercules to a Shakespeare; and it is as true 
for each unit of humanity. In obedience to this law the child seeks 
for and enjoys only that which is a true measure of his capacity; a 
six months old baby cares nothing for kite-flying or a doll-house, 
though it grasps at the light, and crows at the kitten. It ignores the 
existence of joys beyond its powers of comprehension. Your child 
of five years is still interested only in objects—the concrete. He 
wants to see and hear, to examine and do with his hands. Do not 
make him fold his arms to keep those prying fingers still, and stupefy 
him with such an opiate as the alphabet; but possess your soul and 
primer in patience for a time. Feed his senses, let him take in living 
facts and await the result. And that result will be, that when he has 
learned to perceive, compare, and construct, he will want to learn 
written words, for they tell him what others have seen, thought, and 
done. : 

For this preliminary training of the senses your child needs an 
alphabet of things, and this he has in the blocks, sticks, clay, paper 
strips and squares, etc., of the kindergarten. 

Let us talk about one of the letters of this alphabet—this “fold- 
ing” which seems to you so trifling. Ask Johnny to show you how 
to make a sail-boat—he will be delightet to teach Papa. See how 
carefully he folds comer to corner, edge to edge. How deft those 





little fingers are learning tobe. Not seldom do we see grown-up hands 
that do not so readily obey the owner’s will. The lawyer’s clerk must 
serve his noviciate in that august and mysteriou profession by learn- 
ing to fold papers; and the freshness of a store clerk is detected by 
his unskillful efforts to do up packages. 

The accuracy necessary in folding, forms habits of exactness; 
and it is not too much to say, that truth in this simple doing, helps 
toward true thinking—true feeling. 

You see—if your perceptives have been cultivated—that Johnny’s 
paper has angles, parallel lines; that the square is divided into tn- 
angles, again into oblongs; further folding produces a hexagon, etc. 
Johnny cannot tell you in mathematical language that he bisects a 
line or an angle, constructs a diagonal or a hexagon, but the facts are 
his by the doing of them.—When he comes to study geometry, he 
will build on the rock of practical objective knowledge; not on the 
usual sandy foundation which results too often in not-one-stone-upon- 
another, before his blue ribbon has faded. 

After some further training of eye and hand Johnny will fold roset- 
tes, or “forms of beauty” which, though representing they do not 
image anything in the life about him, he will enjoy nevertheless, as 
they arouse his inborn sense of symmetry — rythm of form. Your 
child is a bundle of may-bes. Teach him to see and love the beauti- 
ful, and you lessen the chance of growth of coarse sordid possibilities. 

The poets, artists, inventors of to-morrow, are children now; 
your child may be a genius inembryo. Folding, as well as all the 
other kindergarten occupations, develops the creative power. He is 
not allowed to be merely an imitator—he is encouraged to embody 
his own fancies, and his individuality is kept distinct and bright. 

May this little talk open Papa's eyes to see that there is more 
in Johnny’s birds, sleds and pigs, than was dreamt of in his philoso- 
phy; and that many a truth for the good of a life is Johnny folding 
in, as he plays with his papers. 





(Translated for the “New Education”’.) 


The Child during the first Y ears of Life. 


By Dr. BERTHOLD. 





he sad fact, that one-tenth of new-born infants die in the first 
month; the fact, furthermore, that this is mainly due to the ignorance, 
nay, somtimes to the frivolity of parents, who fail to bestow on the 
new-born infants the care, which their tender and sensitive organisms 
need; the evil consequences of falsé nutrition at this age, often poi- 
soning the little ones for life, as is seen so often—in scrofulous children 
or in children suffering from scrofulcus or rachitic diseases,—these, 
and other similar facts, have induced the author to give to mothers 
hints and directions, in what manner they must treat their children, 
in order to make of them healthy and energetic human beings. Im- 
mediately after birth, as soon as it is detached from the navelstring, 
the infant needs above all things a bath of 95° to 97° F., a temperat- 
ure nearly equal to blood-heat. In determining the temperature, a 
thermometer should be used, because all superficial estimates of tem- 
perature with the ends of the fingers, the elbows, etc. are unreliable 
and unsafe. Either the water is too warm or even too hot, exposing 
the child to enervation and even to scalding; or it is too cold,—and 
colds with attendant inflammations of the lungs or of the brain, or, at 
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best, a diarrhoea or pulmonary catarrh are the results of this careless 
mode of procedure. , 

To clean the child, it is best to use Venitian soap, smeared upon 
a fine sponge; but never should the same sponge be used to wipe the 
eyes of the infant, since foreign, injurious substances are too easily 
transferred to the eyes, where they give rise to troublesome inflamma- 
tions. It is best to wipe the eyes cautiously, from the inner to the 
outer corner, with a soft, linen rag, specially prepared for this pur- 
pose and moistened in a separate bowl or cup of cold water. This 
simple expedient enables us to keep the eyes of new-born babes 
healthy and strong. When the child has been washed in the bath 
for 8—10 minutes, it is taken out and wrapped immediately in a 
warm woolen cloth, with which it is thoroughly dried. 

' These baths must be repeated daily; even a_ slight cold or 
cough need not interfere with cautious bathing. Generally baths 
are given early in the day; only children, that are restless at night, 
should be bathed in the evening, since the bath is usually followed 
by a deep, sound sleep. é 

As already observed, the temperature of the bath should rise 
during the first weeks to 95° or 97° F., from the second to the third 
month, it is well to accustom the child to cooler baths of 93° F., 
from the 5th—7th month to baths of 91° F.; and then, especia"y in 
summer, the temperature of the bath may be lowered to 84° F. 

Nothing strengthens body and mind more than baths; the com- 
plexion of the child becoms fresh and ruddy, its muscles firm and 
compact, it learns to walk readily, it has an excellent appetite and 
normal evacuations; and, last though not least, it becomes hardy. 
Pulmonary catarrhs, colds, and skin diseases are extremely rare with 
children, thus hardened, and if such a child is attacked by some 
sickness, the latter passes more speedily than with other children. 

In the evening, too, the whole body of the child should be 
washed, again receding in the temperature, until at the age of 8 or 9 
months cold water may be used. These ablutions in cold water 
shouid, however, be quick and short. 

The next question of importance for the parents is: 
new-born infant to be nourished, so as to thrive well ? 

The food of the new-born, as indeed of all infants until their 
front teeth have formed, is very simple: it consists of 777k. 

The surest mean to keep the child sound and strong, is its direct 
nursing on the part of the mother. There is almost absolute certain- 
ty, that—supposing the mother and child to be naturally of excellent 
health—the latter will keep its health as long as the mother nurses it 
directly. 

But the nursing mother must, above all, be herself healhy. She 
must not suffer from tubercular disease of any kind, nor should she 
be chlorotic or otherwise weakened by disease. For it is a well es- 
tablished fact, that children, nursed by tuberculous or scrofulous 
mothers, will in most cases sooner or later be attacked by the same 
diseases, and that, besides, diseased mothers, that nurse their children, 
are weakened still more and succumb very often to pulmonary 
diseases. 

Let every mother, therefore, examine well into her physical con- 
dition, before she undertakes the nursing of her child; and, if she have 
any doubt, let her consult a physician. Now, if she can not nurse 
her child, she has two ways open for herself: either she may employ 
a wet-nurse or she may nurse the child artificially. 

In all cases, it is better to employ a wet-nurse; Bat such a person 
should never be employed without previous, careful examination by a 
conscientious physician. Of course, a wet-nurse should be healthy; 
she must be free of the diseases, mentioned above, nor should her 
own confinement be too far removed from that of the mother whose 
child she is to nurse. Besides she should be cleanly, orderly and of 
a gentle disposition. “ 

The diet of a nursing mother or her substitute is of the greatest 

importance. In genezal, she should use easily digestible, nutritious 
food, favorable to the secretion of milk, somewhat according to the 
following directions: 
_ For breakfast, let her drink coffee, containing much milk, eat 
ing a goodly portion of buttered co/d rolls. Instead of coffee, she 
may use weak tea, cacao or chocolate, though the latter should riot 
be flavored. A change of beverage is always indicated, when the 
stomach suffers from uneasiness. . 


How is the 





For the second breakfast (luncheon), beaf-tea (not spiced) "with ¥ 


eggs, warm-beer or gruel may be recommended, 


For dinner, beef-soup (of course without any spices whatever, — 


except salt) with rice, sago, farina, etc.; toast, meat, avoiding greasy 


gravies, and a moderate quantity of vegetables. Among the meats, the — 
best are poultry, beef and veal; pork, if used, should be lean and very _ 
Dishes made from milk, and soups made with lentils, beans, | 
or peas are also to be commended, only these fruits should be care. — 
fully freed of the hulls and skins; potatoes should be mashed and “| 
saturated with milk; for potatoes, boifed in the shell, are very indi 


tender. 


gestible. 


For supper, very easily digestible dishes should be used, particu- — 


larly soups, gruel, and warm-beer. 
Besides these regular meals, a nursing woman may eat bread or 
rolls, but not warm or fresh from the oven. As beverages, a weak 


beer, sweetened with sugar or rendered more nutritious with egg, — 
Fresh milk (never sour milk or butter-milk), or week coffee with 


much milk, as well as sweetened water are advisable. 

These are the principal beverages and articles of food, which a 
wet-nurse or a nursing mother may use, if she wishes to see her 
child thrive. 

Perhaps many a woman, accustomed to sweet or spiced food, will 
miss many a favorite dish in the list, and will, for this reason, feel re- 
luctant, to assume the burden of nursing her child; but what true 
mother will not be glad to bring this sacrifice, to forego the use of 
cakes, of fresh fruit, ice-cream, wine, and similar things, if she is urged 
by the delightful thought, that this alone will enable her child to 
thrive, to become and remain healthy and vigorous, while every error 
in the diet is invariably followed by more or less serious indisposition 
of the iniant, or even by injury to the mother. 

Under all circumstances, a nursing woman should avoid articles 
of food that are digested with difficulty, — such as fat pork, fish, 
smoked sausage, cheese, — or that produce flatulence, — such as 
sour-crout, horse-radish, and fresh fruit. Especially the last is highly 
injurious to mother and. child, since it is not only liable to produce 
flatulence in both of them, but also diminishes directly the amount of 
milk, as is also the case with vinegar, pickled fish, and similar’ acid 
articles of food. — Also cinnamon, cloves, pepper, ginger, etc., should 
be avoided, because they heat the blood and have an injurious effect 
upon the children, causing them to become restless, to sleep badly, 
and to digest imperfectly. 


Among the beverages, we should prohibit all kinds of strong — 


lager-beer, that excite the blood easily; also Selters and other car- 
bonated waters, liquors, etc.; finally, lemonade, because, when used in 
greater quantities, it is apt to produce diarrhoea, a disorder which 
always reduces the secretion of milk. If a nursing woman is attacked 
by diarrhoea, she should avoid medicines altogether, which of -ne- 
cessity pass also into her milk, and should try to rid herself of the 
trouble by suitable diet; she should use a decoction of salep, or water- 


gruel, avoid strictly the drinking of water, the eating of sweet things, — 


and cover her body with warm clothes. 

If a nursing woman is inclined to constipation, the best remedy 
is found in injections of warm soap-water; in less obstinate cases, 
sugar-water or a dish of stewed fruit, is sufficient. In no case, how- 
ever, aperient or purgative medicines should be used. 


(To be continued. ) 








> We recommend to parents and teachers: 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations 
For the Family, 


(Stick-laying ; Net-work Drawing ; Perforating; Weaving ; Embroidering ; Cork-work ; Plaiting + 
Ring-laying; Intertwining; Cutting Paper.) @ 75 cts. per box, also 
Mueller’s American Puzzle 
FOR KINDERGARTEN, SCHOOL AND FAMILY. 


50 cts. per box- 


{= We will send samples for the annexed prices and 1o cts. 4 


postage per box. 


Bailmann & Doerflinger, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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